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THE WAYSIDE CROSSES 


IN LITHUANIA 


BY WOLFRAM GOTTLIEB 





THE FAMOUS HILL OF CROSSES IN LITHUANIA 


HERE is a hill in Lithuania covered 
with a forest of crosses. A legend says 


that once a lovely church stood on the 
hill. “But because of misdeeds committed 
in the neighbourhood it sank underground, 
leaving only the cross on the steeple exposed. 
No one dared approach the hill, until one day 
an old blind woman dreamed that she must 
bathe her eyes in a brook at its foot and pray 
before the cross. She obeyed and recovered 
her sight. As a thank-offering she planted a 
new cross on the hill. Others followed her 
example, until to-day innumerable crosses are 
growing there like sombre flowers.” 

The wayside crosses in Lithuania are the 
most characteristic mark of her landscape and 
the deepest expression of the creative genius 
of her people. The Lithuanians are a peasant 
nation, and centuries of oppression account 
for their backwardness in some respects. But 
theirs is that artistic sense, that dewy freshness 


of inspiration given only to those who are late 
in unfolding themselves. They live at the 
gateway between West and East, but the 
traces left by the foreign element that passed 
so frequently are slight. Under their thin 
veneer there is still the unconscious ecstasy 
of creation, primitive and beautiful. There is 
the same force and simplicity of feeling which 
animated them a thousand years ago, the same 

ower of imagination and joy in ornament. 
The rough hands which guide the plough are 
wonderfully skilled in carving. And like their 
ancestors, the present-day Lithuanian peasants 
spend the hours of leisure adding to the 
treasure of their folk art. 

This art has a definite purpose: decora- 
tion. The unending pattern of Lithuanian 
carving winds along the living houses and the 
barns; it serves God on altars and wooden 
belfries. But it is on the wayside crosses that 
it attains its fullest glory. There is something 
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THE WAYSIDE CROSSES IN LITHUANIA 


era when the ancient Lithuanians still lived in 
Asia, points to their extreme antiquity. The 
archeologist Basanavicius discovered their 
origins in the cult of the ancient Lithuanians 
for the dead, over whose graves such monu- 
ments used to be erected. All prominent 
people had such tomb statues. These were of 
oak for men and of birch or limewood for 
women, and often planted at the feet of the 
departed “‘to enable him to find a better 
support when he rises.”” Not only the great 
persons were entitled to such monuments, 
however, but also the humble, though theirs 
consisted only of a trunk, rudely chopped and 
with few ornaments. 

At first this simple trunk over a pagan grave 
was meant as a dwelling-place for the soul of 
the dead. It was easy to carve a niche in 
the thick pole. A roof above completed 
the dwelling. When Christianity spread in 
Lithuania, these niches gradually turned into 





ROOFED CROSSES REMINDING ONE OF 
THE TEMPLES IN THE FAR EAST 


unforgettable about them, when they stand 
out against the sky, against the cornfields or 
the blue ice. Their extraordinary height, often 
15 to 18 feet, their silence and the beauty of 
their ornamentation speak strongly to the 
heart. But most impressive of all is that slight 
touch of ambiguity that hovers around them, 
arising from a curious mixture of fervent 
devotion to God and some distant, strange 
and pagan element. 

For not all the crosses are crosses in the 
true sense of the word. Often they consist of 
a pole with a fancy square-shaped or round 
roof to protect some figure from the weather, 
and above rises a second and a third roof, 
smaller but of like shape, so that the whole 
construction looks like one of the temples on 
the Ganges or in the Far East. The fact that 
so many Lithuanian crosses are inspired by 
the same architectural conception as the 





’ CROSS GROWING OUT OF ORIGINAL TOMB 
Indian or Chinese pagodas, perhaps at the MONUMENT 
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are the personal gift of the individual to the 
mystic power above him. He has them always 
near by, at the entrance to the village, in his 
own farm, on the fields. The crosses at the 
wayside are derived from those devoted to the 
pagan goddess, “‘Yergutelis’’, the protector of 
travellers, to whom the country folk still 
appeal. The crosses set up on precipices, 
torrents or lonely spots originate in the ancient 
superstition that these are inhabited by evil 
spirits whom only such images could exorcize. 
The habit of putting a cross where someone 
met with a violent death also goes back to the 
pre-Christian belief that the soul hovers round 
the spot where it was separated from the body. 

If Lithuania can be compared with a forest, 
where the crosses grow like trees, then the old 
district of Shamaiten is its sanctuary. For it 
abounds in an unending variety of cross-forms 
and ornament motifs. To classify these motifs 





XVIIIth CENTURY CROSS AT FARM ENTRANCE 


small chapels, each inhabited by a primitive 
saint. The shape of the monument, too, 
changed and assumed more and more the form 
of a cross. But so stubbornly did the Lithu- 
anians cling to their traditional heathen sym- 
bols that they continued to decorate the 
crosses with them. And that is why, in 1426, 
the Catholic Church altogether prohibited the 
sign of Christ in the graveyards. 

But everywhere else the crosses continued 
to grow. When rain and snow destroyed them, 
they were replaced by new ones. In the 
seventeenth century they reappeared at 
funerals. When a child was born or a wedding 
celebrated, the peasant offered a cross to God. 
He did so when the harvest was good, when 
somebody recovered from an illness, in fact, 
at every happy moment of life. And they 
were also meant to ward off a calamity— 
hunger, fire or disease. Like the candles 
burning with piety and faith in other Catholic 








; : ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LITHUANIAN 
countries, the wooden crosses in Lithuania CROSSES WITH AUREOLE 
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THE WATSItOE 
is impossible—they are as many as there are 
leaves in a wood. Students of art have only 
been able to group the crosses into three main 
classes, according to their form of construc- 
tion. To the first belong 44 types of roofed 
pillars, to the second 12 varieties of columns 
carrying chapels, and to the third the actual 
crosses, of which there are 46 different kinds. 
But how superficial this grouping is, is shown 
by the attempt to investigate their style. I 
have already referred to the crosses whose 
lines and voluptuous decorations speak of 
India and the further East. The architecture 
of others seems derived from Classical Greece. 
A third group rise to the sky with the slender 
grace of Gothic spires, a fourth are baroque. 
The Lithuanian painter Varnas has found 
more than a thousand different crosses, but 
there are at least another two thousand varied 
types. 

Most interesting of all are those crosses 
imitating a human form : head, body and out- 
stretched arms, in which some students see 
the beginning of the later sumptuous aureoles 
rising over the crosses like the mid-day sun. 
Other ornamentations are the moon, the stars 
and even the dim memory of the cult of fire. 
But all this pales before the aureole. Its 
unprecedented development in Lithuania dis- 
tinguishes her crosses from those of all other 
Catholic countries. Foreign travellers who 
knew it only as the simple circle of the Celtic 
cross have been surprised at the passion of 
the Lithuanian peasant carver for the radiant 
glory of the aureole. There are also simple 
aureoles in Lithuania: linear rays decorated 
only with a few stylized plants such as the 
tulip or the ear of corn. Some are merely a 
var.ation of the Crown of Thorns, but most 
of them are lavishly ornamented. Their rays 
may be zigzag or spiral-shaped ; they are like 
lotus leaves, arrows or anchors. The initial 
geometrical motif springing from the centre of 
the cross repeats itself in concentric circles till 
a fantastic flower has developed, overshadow- 
ing even the figure of Christ. Thus the 
Redeemer, who on other Catholic crosses is the 
central figure, is here only part of the intricate 
ornament and somehow subordinated to it. 

To the conventional motifs of ornamenta- 
tion the Lithuanian adds new and original 
forms. He weaves the fresh flowers and 
leaves of the countryside into his design, the 
heart—symbol of faith, the bird whose song 
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WAYSIDE CHAPEL WITH PIETA. XVIIIth, possibly 
XVIIth century 


puts the dead to sleep. In the course of time 
animal figures become rare. Instead we find 
little bells, particularly on the sloping roofs 
of the small chapels. 

Many Lithuanian crosses have these chapels 
as their chief ornament. They are attached to 
the intersection of the cross or to the top of 
the main pole, and have the simple form of 
wooden belfries. Their shapes and appearance 
are as varied as those of the crosses themselves. 
We find two or three of them one above the 
other or one at every side of the pole. Their 
number depends on the number of saints who 
live in them. Each floor is divided into 
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compartments ; very frequently each saint has 
a dwelling of his own. The chapels are four-, 
six- or eight-cornered, with open fronts. 
Others have the shape of altars ; some consist 
only of the figure of Christ with a roof over- 
head. They are not always joined to a cross. 
Often they are erected on ordinary masts, on 
stone foundations or directly on the ground. 
These independent chapels led to a special 
cult in Lithuanian woodcarving. The peasant 
master who devoted so much imagination and 
skill to the crosses, was still more attracted by 
the richer medium of the chapels. Their 
decorations show traces of the Gothic and 
Rococo styles. The Baroque, in particular, 
appeals to the ornamental sense of the Lithu- 
anians, and the wooden statues of the saints, 
the representations of whole biblical episodes, 
and the vie dolorose are filled with an intense 
life and subtlety of feeling. 

The main adornment of the chapels is the 
woodwork, serrated, scalloped and pierced, 
delicate as Brussels lace. They are covered 
with twisted columns, scrolls, wooden bells, 
stylized wreaths and flowers, many of which 
resemble the geometrical patterns on pre- 
historic pottery. Zigzags, ribbon designs, fir- 
tree boughs and rosettes encircle horses’ 
heads and symbolical snakes of an ancient 
Lithuanian cult. Side by side with the heathen 
symbols of life—light, warmth and love— 
stand those of the suffering and death of 
Christ. Trees and plants, the celestial figures 
and fairy birds cheerfully mix with the spear, 
the chalice and the monstrance. And the 
angels carrying crowns and blowing trumpets 
seem to announce that to the heart of the 
Lithuanian love of God and love of the old 
heritage are one. 

This double meaning makes the Lithuanian 
wayside crosses the synthesis between the 
present and the past. That is why they kindle 
the imagination of the nation, their poetic and 
artistic longing. They have lured students 
and art collectors into every part of the 
country, created countless legends and inspired 
Ciurlionis, Lithuania’s greatest painter, whose 
brush has caught their strange and twilight 
magic. Already before the Great War, science 
and art were devoted to their preservation. 
Crosses were found which were a hundred, 
two, three hundred years old. Russian and 
Polish museums competed for them, and in 
Kaunas, too, ever since the independence of 


the people, lovely crosses are accumulating in 
the galleries. 

But to see Lithuanian crosses in their com- 
plete beauty you must go into the open 
countryside. There you will find them, in the 
words of the poet Eulenberg : “Like high masts 
standing singly in the village streets, at the 
boundaries of fields and at the crossroads. 
They grow from the graves like great dark 
lilies. Bowed down by time the high crosses 
seem to greet as symbols of the dead those 
who pass by. And none can forget the sight 
of a Lithuanian churchyard in winter, when 
against the blood-red sunset sky their black 
outlines rise like the shadows of Golgotha.” 


CROSS WITH LEATHER SYMBOLS AT FIELD EDGE 
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THE ELKAN CANDELABRUM 


BY HERBERT FURST 


N.B. This article was written before the outbreak of War 


HE author of the candelabrum which 
forms the subject of this article was a 
German and a Jew. I say was, because 
he is no longer regarded as a German by 
Germans, and cannot claim to be accepted by 
orthodox Jews as a Jew since he is a maker of 
‘“‘ graven images ’’ and “ likenesses,” a trade 
especially forbidden by the laws of Moses, who, 
it would now seem, was not himself a Jew. 
These matters are becoming more and more 
complicated. At all events, we must look upon 
the artist, Benno Elkan, simply as a human 
being, a status which, however, is not recog- 
nized by the law of any country. Nevertheless 
this unlawful or illegal status is, we submit, 
the only one that really matters. It is greater 
to be a good human being than a good Jew, 
German, Andorran or what not, for the simple 
reason that the whole is greater than any 
of its parts. Birth control has not yet suc- 
ceeded in enabling the individual to choose 
his parents or the place where he shall first see 
the light of day. Race and nationality are thrust 
upon him willy-nilly. As a human being, 
however, he must be assumed to know what 
he is doing—though even that is by no means 
proved. Nevertheless on this assumption he 
is and remains responsible for his actions. 
What he does, not what he is, matters. 

Less than ten years ago all this would have 
been dismissed as elementary, and therefore 
unnecessary argument. To-day it is so no 
longer. To-day we must seek to justify our- 
selves if we desire to mention the activities of 
a German, a Jew, a Russian, an Irishman... 
and so on through the long catalogue of 
nationalities and/or States. ’Tis a mad world, 
my masters !—but it is our world. 

It should be obvious that Benno Elkan 
and his candleholder would not be worth a 
candle if both did not signify a worthy human 
achievement. 

Benno Elkan was born in Dortmund, 
Westphalia, in 1877. He studied art in Munich, 
Karlsruhe, Paris, and also, with a Prix de 
Rome, in Rome. He was known in his native 
country as a maker of medals, portrait busts, 
and monuments. In fact, his great monument 
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GREAT BIBLICAL CANDELABRUM 


symbolizing the departure of the army of 
occupation from the Rhineland was unveiled 
in Mayence in 1931 by President Hindenburg 
in the presence of thousands of spectators. On 
the advent of National Socialism it was 
removed, as was also his “* Mourning Woman,” 
a war memorial conceived as a symbol of all 
suffering motherhood. It is interesting to note 
that the idea for this over-life-size monument 
came to him and was executed by him in 1913, 
that is, before the War. The artist says that in 
spite of personal and consciously realized happi- 
ness there came upon him a sense of appre- 
hension so oppressive that he had to seek 
relief and release in work, this work, then 
called and exhibited under the title “‘ Helden 
Klage ’’"—Lament for Heroes. 

In 1933—twenty years later—the standard 
of art was changed in Germany overnight. The 
figure, carved in dark green granite, was re- 
moved, its creator mingling, like his “ col- 


By BENNO ELKAN 


league ’”’ Leonardo on a similar occasion, un- 
recognized in the crowd. Since 1933 it is not 
only “ un-German ”’ to allow any work of art 
to be erected in Germany that is not made by 
a racially “ pure” and politically ‘“‘ sound ” 
person; but it is also “‘ un-German ”’ to erect 
a monument to the honour and memory of 
suffering motherhood; it is “ un-German” 
to suggest that mothers of “‘ heroes” ever 
mourn the death of their sons. On the con- 
trary, they must—a categorical imperative— 
rejoice in it. Hence, artists must represent only 
national joy, not international sorrow. Un- 
fortunately or fortunately, perhaps, this im- 
perative is impotent in respect of artistic 
creation ; it can only destroy. 

Since we are a country still free of cate- 
gorical imperatives of this kind, we were able 
to see the Elkan candelabrum in Burlington 
House. This candelabrum glorifies heroes, it 
is true, but they are the heroes of the Old 
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Testament. As the Old Testament belongs to 
the Bible they belong to Christendom as well 
as Jewry. In consonance with this view it may 
be stated that the artist has executed small 
candelabra for King’s College, Cambridge, 
New College, Oxford, and Buckfast Abbey ; 
the two for the last named symbolizing the 
Annunciation and the Four Cardinal Virtues 
respectively. The Jewish, the Catholic, and the 
English Faiths being thus served by him. We 
would, however, go further and say if his work 
only concerned these religions they would not 
lend themselves to great art. Behind great art 
there must always be a universal idea, that is, 
something more than an individual idiosyn- 
crasy or a national prejudice. 

Elkan has, in fact, chosen his heroes from 
those whose “shape” would in itself be 
sufficient to explain not only the individuals 
they are meant to represent but also the ideas 
for which they stand. 

The candelabrum consists of 32 figures or 


figure-groups. The central and most important 
figure is Moses, signifying the moral law. 
To his left is Samuel and on his right Elijah. 
Above him are Adam and Eve—the first 
human beings ; below him Abraham, the first 
worshipper of a one and only God. The groups 
and single figures are arranged in opposed 
pairs. Thus, below Adam and Eve are two 
heroines: Judith slaying Holofernes ; Delilah 
overpowering Samson. On either side of these 
two groups are two heroes: Joshua, bidding 
the sun to stand still, on the left; Judas 
Maccabaeus, the great warrior, on the right. 
There are two women opposed in tempera- 
ment: under Joshua, the serene Ruth ; under 
Judas Maccabaeus, Hannah, the ‘‘ woman of a 
sorrowful spirit.” Then follow two “ inno- 
cents’’ on the left of Ruth, Joseph with 
Potiphar’s wife; on Hannah’s right, young 
Rebeccah giving drink to Eliezer. Above 
Moses to the left is Isaiah, facing him Jeremiah, 
the threatening and the lamenting prophets. 
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and right are the two “ builders,’ Esrah 
who built up the law, and Nehemiah who, 


ELKAN CANDELABRUM 


with trowel and sword, built the walls of Jeru- 


salem. To their left and right again are the 
two young saviours of their people, Queen 


Esther and David with 
the head of Goliath. In 
the row below there is 
on the extreme left the 
powerful man broken 
—Saul ; on the extreme 
right the great woman 
—Deborah. Next, 
Jonah vomited out of 
the belly of the great 
fish, and Daniel in the 
lion’s den. The next 
beneath the feet of 
Moses are the three 
patriarchs: Isaac, the 
man of the present, 
sowing, and Jacob, the 
spiritual leader, looking 
into the future, and 
Abraham, whose signi- 
ficance we have already 
mentioned. The last 
pair is on the left: 
Solomon, with his re- 
signed, ‘“‘ Vanity, all 



































is vanity,’’ and the stricken but ever-confident 
Job on the right. 

It will be observed that so far we have read 
this candelabrum as if it were a book. Nor 
could it have been conceived otherwise. It 


had to be made in legible 
form. Its aesthetic interest 
derives from the fact that 
legibility had to be the result 
of a series of silhouettes, or, 
as the artist prefers to call 
them, profiles. Some of the 
details which are here repro- 
duced go to show how well 
he has fitted these profiles into 
the branch pattern of his great 
candle tree; how felicitously 
they follow the rhythmic move- 
ment of its regular and irregular 
curves. 

That is the art; it is also 
the only quality that makes 
it worthy of note as a per- 
manent human achievement 
above all passing incidents 
of history. For whilst what 
a man does qualifies him 
as a human being, how he 
does it qualifies him as an 
artist. 


MONUMENT DEDICATED TO ALL THOSE SACRIFICED IN THE WAR OF 1914-1918 
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By J. VAN RUISDAEL 


Barber Institute, Birmingham 


Institute of Fine Arts at Birmingham University, 
which Queen Mary opened recently, is that it 
serves academic interests primarily, but not exclusively. 
The late Lady Barber, who provided the capital cost, 
endowed the Institute with a big annual purchasing fund, 
and bequeathed to it her collection of tapestries and 
objects of art from Culham Court, Henley-on-Thames, 
wished by her gift to enlarge, in a substantial measure, 
the zsthetic life of the University with which her husband, 
the late Sir Henry Barber, was associated as a life- 
governor. Briefly, one may read into her intention the 
broadly based desire to see the University emerge with 
a steadily expanding influence as a centre of humanistic 
culture, catering for those outside as well as those within 
its immediate orbit. That is why Dr. Thomas Bodkin, 
who left the National Gallery of Ireland four years ago 
to take over the directorship of the Institute, has made 
known the likelihood that facilities will be offered to 
art lovers everywhere to see the collection on appointed 
occasions. The Institute is to serve music, with Victor 
Hely-Hutchinson as its professor, as well as the “ fine ” 
arts ; and close collaboration between the two professors 
and the architect, Robert Atkinson, has given the building 
a character unique in its careful and enlightened provision 
for both arts. Its exquisite little hall for musical recitals 
and lectures, with an auditorium seating 370, is a joy to 
behold, and students will find in the art and music 
libraries resources and an environment which will be an 
enticement to research activities. 
This article is mainly concerned, however, with the 
nucleus of the collection which Dr. Bodkin has assembled 


[es first thing that ought to be said of the Barber 


in four years. Lady Barber’s collection of tapestries 
was not, perhaps, so widely known that reference to it 
is unnecessary here. One of the finest pieces is a Brussels 
example of outstanding decorative merit, depicting the 
arms of Mary II and William of Orange surrounded by 
symbolic figures, which is now splendidly hung at the 
far end of the tapestry gallery. Brilliance of colour and 
bold design are qualities shared by this example, which 
used to belong to Lord Masserene at Antrim Castle, 
with another from the Brussels looms, an astrological 
allegory, formerly in the collection at Coombe Abbey, 
filled with figures and a miscellany of scientific instru- 
ments, and, very curiously, a field-gun. 


“UNI MIHI TERRA NON EST IMMENSA”’ 


runs its inscription, and despite the astrological signi- 
ficance, it might pass as a prophetic hint of the Industrial 
Age with its attendant means of man’s self-destruction. 
Other Brussels XVIIth-century examples which have 
a charmingly soft tonality show Biblical scenes; and 
there are a beautiful Aubusson pastoral subject, flower 
panels from the Mortlake and Soho looms which reflect 
the vogue of the Dutch flower painters, and a rare little 
Sheldon panel, vivid in colour and compact in design, 
with an allegorical centre panel surrounded by flowers, 
fruit, canopies, figures and astrolabes. This was one of 
five neglected Sheldon tapestries found by the late 
John H. Humphreys, with Lieut.-Col. Henry Howard, 
in the butler’s bedroom at Chastleton manor house, 
Moreton-in-Marsh, after a search inspired by genea- 
logical clues which occupied three years. In his mono- 
graph, “ Elizabethan Sheldon Tapestries,’’ Humphreys 
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notes certain resemblances between this panel and the 
superb examples at Drayton House, and no doubt 
remains that it is one of the best of the small Barcheston 
decorative pieces. Incidentally, the Barcheston manor 
house, Warwickshire, where Sheldon installed his 
Flemish weavers and introduced the tapestry art to 
England, now serves as a farm-house. 

The collection includes a series of late XVIth and 
early XVIIth century embroidered wall hangings in their 
complete original state, a superb English XVIIIth- 
century settee of Chippendale type covered with a floral 
design in gros-point and a brilliant little centre panel in 
petit-point, two James II carved arm-chairs with rare 
elaboration of outline, and two commodes, of Louis XV 
and XVI, with intricate parquetry and marquetry 
designs and ormolu mounts unblemished. In each case, 
as befits the Institute’s mission to teach and show only 
what is best in the art of the past, it may be said that the 
examples are superbly representative of their periods. 

In pictures and drawings it has been Dr. Bodkin’s 
policy to proceed cautiously, notwithstanding (or per- 
haps because of) the large funds the trustees have at 
their disposal. Yet he has made an impressive start. 
Two decided captures were the Italian primitive panels, 
one a Crucifixion by Giunta Pisano (1229-1255), which 
had the distinction of being the earliest painting in the 
Italian Art Exhibition at Burlington House, and a head 
of “‘ Saint John the Evangelist ” by the Sienese, Simone 
Martini (1284-1344). A gap of roughly two centuries 
occurs before the next picture, but it is a very fine 
Crucifixion by Giambattista Cima, with the Judgment 
before Pilate and the Agony in the Garden depicted in 
a broad landscape which offers remarkable insight to the 
liberating influence of the Renaissance upon the picture- 
space. Especially noteworthy is the luminous treatment 


of the sky. Tintoretto is represented by a portrait of a 
young nobleman which, however, is marred by the awk- 
ward placing of the head. A recent acquisition is Jan 
Steen’s ‘‘ Esther Accusing Haman to Ahasuerus,”’ a paint- 
ing of dark polychrome splendour and striking dramatic 
energy. By Franz Hals there is a portrait of a man holding 
a skull, more solid and sober in the painting than is usual 
with him, and a woodland landscape by Jacob Ruysdael is 
unhesitatingly to be looked upon as one of his best. Old 
Crome and Richard Wilson are represented by one land- 
scape each, so is Turner ; and particular interest attaches 
to a little unfinished water-colour sketch by Van Dyck 
of a south coast estuary. Nicolas Poussin’s “‘ Tancred 
and Erminia” is accompanied by Van der Gught’s 
engraving of it. Another recent acquisition is Whistler’s 
third version of the “‘ Symphony in White.” 

Under the terms of Lady Barber’s bequest it is not 
possible to purchase works of art later in date than 1900, 
and modernism in paint has therefore to be content, in the 
collection as it stands, with chiefly a coast scene by Monet, 
a big but somewhat ill-balanced portrait by Manet, and 
Orchardson’s elegant portrait of his wife. It is natural, 
of course, to regret this restrictive covenant in the 
bequest, but doubtless the time will come, at long length, 
when the trustees will have to consider modifying it. 

Drawings and engravings form a collection of rare 
artistic merit and frequent historic interest. There are a 
lovely pencil and crayon sketch of his wife, Helena Four- 
ment, possibly drawn by Rubens as a study for the group 
portrait in the Hirsch collection at Basle ; a Paul Veronese 
drawing for a panel in the ceiling of the hall of the 
Council of Ten, Venice; and examples by Tiepolo, 
Durer, Goya, Carlo Maratti, Van Ostade and Van Goyen, 
Meryon, Millet, Rembrandt, Ingres, and Gainsborough. 
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Fig. I. 





Rare example of cut paper in relief, MOSES WITH JETHRO’S FLOCK AND BURNING BUSH 


Signed CHrIstopH MICHAEL KELLNER, 1741. Earliest known signature of a cutter after Hus. Rich border } in. wide. 
Author’s possession 


from cut portraiture, formerly held a much more 

important place in the arts than it does now, when 
fine cutters are few, and photography, engraving, and 
other processes have taken the place of shadow outline 
and scissor work. 


Having a vitality and precision of its own, it is well 


worth while looking back on the methods of this outline 
production. 


(trom exp in subject and pattern, as distinct 


Heraldry as a subject has always been closely asso- 
ciated with cut pattern, since the XIIIth century, when 
the Mamelukes of Egypt were represented in the stylistic 
cut leather and talc puppets of the marionette theatre. 
A cache of superb examples was found by Dr. Paul 
Kahle in the Nile Valley ; many specimens bear their 
coats of arms, correctly used in the Ismalic shadow 
plays. He also found other stylistic figures, ships, castles 
and forts. (Fig. VIII). 


Such work may be called the first mosaic cutting 
which we know of, as several different substances were 
used : paper, leather, talc or textile being carefully fitted 
in so that the form was gradually built up with correct 
tinctures. 


Of the Persian shadow theatre Omar Khayyam sang 
still earlier, in the XIth century, when he saw a silhouette 
in a lighted box or lantern in the streets of Teheran. 


“*Tis nothing but a magic shadow show 
Played in a box whose candle is the sun’”’ 


says FitzGerald’s Quatrain XLVI. 


A further step in the story of paper cutting brings 
us to 1582, when members of the trade guilds offer gifts 
to the Sultan at a feast in Constantinople : the ‘‘ Members 
of the Paper Cutters’ Guild ’’ brought “‘ A Merry Garden 
Scene” all cut out of coloured papers, a castle and 
flower-beds being represented. 


There are specially trained paper cutters still in 
India, China and Japan, who prepare ritual objects to 
be buried or burnt for funeral purposes. 


Frau L. Tafel of Stuttgart owns a commemoration 
design dated 1631; it was cut in celebration of a birth- 
day or jubilee in the life of one, Schaeffer, the pattern 
shows a triumphal car, angels, heraldry, animals and 
birds shown by Herr Martin Knapp. 


In 1653 are cuttings by R. W. Hus; his work gives 
us the first known signed specimens. Heraldry is still 
the chief motif, besides human figures, birds, beasts and 
flowers. On one example, St. Francis of Assisi is preaching 
to the birds, no fewer than twenty-seven types—hens, 
turkeys, crows and eagles in minute sizes are easily 
distinguishable. At this time book and music markers 
were cut on stiff paper or vellum, and symbols of the 
Passion, Cross, nails, crown, sword, ladder, were freely 
used. This was mostly convent work; few of these 
fragile examples have survived. 


Next in sequence comes Joanna Koerton Blok, 
1650-1715, whose work surpasses in minuteness of 
perfection all specimens I have examined. Born in 
Amsterdam, this artist was famous for her music, 
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under crystal, natural size 
Victoria and Albert Museum 
floral forms at border 
Author's possession 


CUTTING BY JOANNA BLOK, 1650-1715 
Fig. V. CREST SHIELD AND MOTTO with elaborate 





Fig. III. 
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DOROTHY ADAMS, 1734 
Author’s possession 


Cut by Nat BERMINGHAM, 1744 
Formerly in possession of Horace Walpole 


HERALDRY OF THE WALPOLE FAMILY 


IV. VASE CUT IN VELLUM with scissors by 


Fig. II. 


Fig. 
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Fig. VI. 


XVIth century. 54 in. wide. 
embroidery, modelling and diamond engraving on crystal, 
and also her cutting in vellum and paper. According to 
the author of “‘ Women Artists of All Ages and Coun- 
tries,"” she made marine and landscape views. Her work 
was so highly valued that she refused an offer by Peter 
the Great of 1,000 florins for three pieces. The Emperor 
of Germany paid 4,000 florins for her cutting of the 
heraldry of the Emperor Leopold I. 


The example of her work in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum is set between two crystals; it is signed and 
dated 1763, and was bequeathed to the Museum in 1931 
by Mrs. L. Plumley. In the centre is the Virgin with 
Saint John ; in the foreground a cat, stag, turkey ; trees 
are at the back with monkeys and squirrels in the branches, 
the whole enclosed in a beautiful floral garland entwined 
with ribbon, on which are the words in faulty Latin : 
NIHIL EST CANDO RIS NIHIL ET SPLEN DORIS QUOD NON 
RESPLAN DEAT IN VIR GINE GLORI OZA 1703. (Fig. III.) 


Almost as fine, but lacking the symmetry of design, 
is the vase of flowers cut in vellum by Dorothy Adams, 
1734: mounted on green satin in my own collection, on 
the back is the very useful inscription: ‘‘ Cut in vellum 
with scissors by Miss Dorothy Adams, now Mrs. 
Comberback of Chester, when we lived there in the 
year 1734.”” (Fig. IV.) 


This inscription silences the critics who declare such 
work must always have been done with a sharp-pointed 
knife. Sometimes with scissors, sometimes with a knife 
such work was achieved. 


Those who would gauge the amount of skill required 
should attempt to cut a perfectly round hole the size of 
a pin’s head. Manipulating the scissors or knife in such 
a restricted area seems almost impossible, a single snip 
in the wrong direction wrecks the whole ; there can be 
no stippling, no alteration in a false stroke, no hesitation 
or compromise in cut-work ; the complete design must 
hang together in one sheet. This limitation has always 
had a valuable influence in linking up the pattern, as 
will be seen in as closely worked a specimen as that of 
Joanna Blok in the XVIIIth century, or in the bold and 
open designs of Leslie or H. C. Cholle in the XXth. 


ROLL OF BOOK OF ESTHER with cut work decoration. 


Figures in Tudor dress, birds, beasts, ships. 


Owned by the Mayor of Richmond 


Of two Ex voto sheets, one is dated 1708 ; the Flight 
into Egypt its subject. The border is a medley of birds 
and floral forms, the Imperial eagle is surrounded by 
vine tendrils, all cut in silhouette. Funeral cards where 
ladies are represented mourning over urns, weeping 
willows forming a background, are to be found in cut- 
work as in the prints and jewel ornaments of the period. 


A fine roll of the Book of Esther has borders in cut 
vellum in very elaborate detail. Human figures are in 
Tudor dress, horses, ships and birds also appear. (Fig. VI.) 


In 1780, on a Jewish marriage certificate, a wide 
border shows figures painted with a cut background in 
chequers. This example is of Italian origin; it was 
shown in an exhibition of Jewish art treasures in the 
Whitechapel Town Hall. 


Much cut-work was done in convents and monasteries, 
where skill and simple materials were desirable. Two 
specimens now in the Bristol Museum are signed “ By 
a Nun of Cambrai”; like other art work of the period, 
the subjects were mostly Biblical. 


At Bristol also is a fine specimen by Nat Bermingham, 
an Irishman whose work, when he lived in London, is 
described as “ Heraldic painter and artist in the curious 
art of cutting out Portraits and Coats of Arms in vellum 
with the point of a knife.” He exhibited at the Society 
of Artists. The example of his work at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum is set up as a small glass table screen— 
an unusual background is semé with stars, which also 
appear in the very fine heraldry of the Walpole family, 
also mounted on glass—which is listed in the catalogue 
of the Strawberry Hill sale, and of which I am able to 
give a picture given to me by my friend the late Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, who owned it for a time. (Fig. II.) 


Thomas Burkett, exhibiting at the Exhibition of the 
Society of Arts in 1776, describes his art of cutting as 
“Heraldry Mosaic!” 


Mrs. Delany, who filled those eight great volumes 
now in the British Museum begun in 1774, applied the 
art to her botanical labours. Her paper mosaic flowers 
show us the skill and determination of the great lady who, 
in the 74th year of her age, began to display her botanic- 
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ally correct flowers, which 
were built up with paper, 
home dyed, to the correct 
tint required. 


The Baroness Walkoff 
and Mr. Claud Garnett 
use this same technique at 
the present day. 


With regard to skill and 
precision I have seen no work 
equal to that of Christoph 
Michael Kellner, who 
achieves his effects in per- 
spective by means of super- 
imposed papers slipped into 
the stem of an object in the 
background or middle dis- 
tance. I have seen one ex- 
ample in Germany in a 
museum. I possess the one 
illustrated, and have found 
no other in this technique. 
The subject is Moses and the 
Burning Bush, Exodus iii. 
The Prophet is in the act of 
pulling his shoes from off his 
feet. The sheep of Jethro’s 
flock are there, the bush 
realistically burning, the 
trees, the eye of God. The 
text is in provincial German 
faultlessly cut, in clear letter- 
ing ; and a beautiful border 
of conventionalized floral 
forms makes a superb fram- 
ing in flat cutting. With a 
strong glass, it will be seen 


Fig. VII. 


that by making an incision in the paper nearest the front 
of the picture, the artist inserted the next layer, thus 


obtaining multiple tiers. (Fig. I.) 


Thomas Hunter is another XVIIIth 
century worker, chiefly in heraldry. 
Two examples of his work are in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, having 
been presented by H.M. Queen Mary. 
In one, the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed 
are cut in clear lettering, a groundwork 
of chequer and simple border surrounds 
the words, the whole reminiscent of the 
sampler work of that date. 


Mrs. Seymour, also of the mid- 
XVIIIth century, cut landscapes, mostly 
in vellum, with scissors and made heraldic 
devices. She went so far in the miniature 
branch of the craft as to cut in clear 


Fig. VIII. 


Stylistic cutting in Leather. 
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BUST. Cut, embossed and painted in grisaille, 


53 in. by A. CHEARNLY, 1744 
Author’s possession 


ae ab 


has been collected and published. | asion: 
embellished his white paper work with Indian ink. 
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lettering “‘the whole of 
the Lord’s Prayer with 
signature and date in the 
compass of a silver three- 
pence,” whereupon we are 
tempted to remember Dr. 
Johnson’s comment’ on 
dancing dogs that “ though 
it were not done too well, 
the marvel remains that it 
were done at all.” 


This judgment might apply 
to the extraordinary signed 
and dated specimen by 
Anthon Chearkly or 
Chearnly, 1744, whose bust 
statue shows arabesques, 
floral forms, birds, etc., cut in 
white paper, besides micro- 
scopic embossing and paint- 
ing in grisaille. (Fig. VII.) 

Of the flower and land- 
scape cutters of foreign birth 
P. O. Runge, a German, 
1777-1810, was most prolific 
from earliest childhood ; it 
was in cut-work that his 
artistic talent showed itself, 
and long after he had gained 
fame as a painter he con- 
tinued his silhouette making 
from Nature. 


As he strolled in the 
country he cut the landscape 
which lay before his eyes, 
the flowers and hedgerow 
foliage; some of this work 
He occasionally 


Sometimes he made brilliantly clever 
stencil designs and his cut portraits of 
animals are of exceptional merit. He 
used scissors exclusively, and said they 
were but an extension of his fingers. 


After this period deterioration set 
in ; the obvious and the commonplace 
were represented and few families were 
without a nimble-fingered amateur who 
snipped pictures and botanical records 
of home life and country scenes mak- 
ing as it were pictorial notes like the 
photographic snapshots of the present 
day. These cuttings make excellent illus- 
trations in old diaries and bring vividly 
before us the sports, work and pastimes 
of a bygone age. 


PUPPET FOR THE SHADOW THEATRE 


Collection. Herr PauL KAHLE 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


\ HISTORY OF SPANISH ARCHITECTURE. By BERNARD 

Bevan. (Batsford.) 21s. net. 

At a time when, in spite of everything, an increasing 
nterest is being taken in Spanish architecture, Mr. 
3evan’s book will be welcomed. It comprises an intro- 
iuction to the subject rather than a history ; for the latter, 
is the author would readily agree, could not be contained 
n a moderate-sized volume, and, indeed, could hardly 
»e attempted until much more preliminary work has 
been done. Even during the last few years several 
forgotten monuments have been rediscovered, and one 
of them still remains the secret of a small body of 
Spanish archeologists. Furthermore, in a country where 
important buildings are often thirty or forty miles from 
a railway station, progress is necessarily slow. 

Mr. Bevan quickly makes clear the fascination of the 
subject. The earlier periods of Spanish building are of 
immense interest, and will certainly arouse great. con- 
troversy before any general agreement is_ reached. 
Many of Mr. Bevan’s opinions will be at least the cause 
of argument; but he has studied his monuments on 
the spot, and what he has to say commands respect. 

He begins in Roman times, and the fiow of influence 
from various sources in the centuries that follow, and 
the question of dating, combines to present the student 
with an immense task. There is, for instance, the existing 
church of San Juan de Banos, which Mr. Bevan insists 
is that built in 661 by King Recceswinth. Others, includ- 
ing Rivoira, have thought not, and the question cannot 
be regarded as settled. 

The book includes some very interesting historical 
detail, and attention may be drawn to a paragraph on 
relations with the East in the VIth and VIIth centuries. 
It is a good indication of how difficult the question of 
origins is, and, as knowledge increases, it may well, for 
a time, become even more complicated. 

A phase of particular interest is the invasion by the 
masons of the Ile de France in the XIIIth century, of 
which Ledn Cathedral is the shining monument. It 
even retains its original XIIIth-century glass. It has, in 
the author’s opinion, affinities with Amiens and Rheims, 
especially the latter, and this may readily be conceded. 
It is, however, hard to find any real meaning in the 
statement that Leon “ lacks one quality, genius.”” Why 
Spain did not make a success of Gothic is a question 
deserving further attention from Mr. Bevan. 

No doubt this valuable book will not be his last word 
on the subject, and, meanwhile, with its fine collection 
of illustrations and provocative text, it should prove of 
great help to all students. 

J. G. Noppen. 


THE CULTURE OF CITIES. By Lewis Mumrorp. (Martin 

Secker and Warburg, Ltd.) 21s. net. 

This long book begins with a survey of our progress— 
centred in the cities—through the centuries, and it seems 
that very little in the world is, or ever was, right. Kings, 
nobles, gentlemen and capitalists have contributed to 
our troubles, and the last have been, and, it appears, 
remain, the worst. Much that we have been inclined to 
value is described as meaningless, obsolete, superfluous, 
or by some such derogatory term. Mr. Mumford writes 


vividly, and there is a great deal of truth in what he says ; 
but it is not new. He has apparently relied on printed 
sources for his earlier material, and knowledge of the 
past is less complete than his confident way of dealing 
with it suggests. 

His belief that an “ official city architect” had any 
part in the building of New Sarum must be questioned, for 
no such person existed in the XIIIth century, “neither,” 
as Durand put it, “the name nor the thing.” The 
methods of the medieval builders and engineers in no 
way resembled those of modern experience. Further- 
more, it is not accurate to say that “ practically all the 
renascence building (before the XVIIth century) was 
erected by crafts and guilds that were still organized on 
medieval lines.’”” The Gothic revivalists are misunder- 
stood, as also are Morris and Webb, whom the author 
regards as aesthetes! Lethaby’s book on Webb, which 
might have helped Mr. Mumford, is not included in his 
long bibliography. 

he author’s criticism of buildings with imposing 
fronts and ugly backs, and of the practice of lifeless 
imitation of past work instead of experimental selection 
is well expressed. He deals faithfully also with the 
“‘ defacement of nature” by the sorry development of 
once beautiful suburban districts, ribbon building, and 
the like. He is justly severe on housing; but what he 
regards as “‘ a more livable environment ” will not appeal 
to all. See page 442. 

In addition to the text, the book is illustrated by a 
large number of excellent photographs with long des- 
criptive captions, which go far towards the making clear 
of the author’s views. They have been well chosen. 

“Man is now in a position,” says Mr. Mumford, 
“to create a new biological and social environment, in 
which the highest possibilities of human existence will 
be realized, not for the strong and the lucky alone, but 
for all co-operating and understanding groups, associa- 
tions and communities.”” Whether the necessary general 
agreement will ever be reached, or whether, after all, 
it is desirable, is a doubtful question. If Mr. Mumford’s 
ideal were attained it appears that there would be little 
left to strive for, and that would hardly be good for us. 

J. G. Noppen. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE WORCESTER-PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION OF 
FLEMISH PAINTING CATALOGUE. (John F. Johnson 
Collection at the Philadelphia Museum of Art.) 

SCULPTURE, INSIDE AND OUT. By MALvINA HoFFMaN. 
(G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 15s. net. 

PUSHKIN-EVGENY ONEGIN. Translated by OLIveR ELTON. 
(The Pushkin Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 

RUBENS. By THE PHAIDON Press. (G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 
7s. 6d. net. 

A further addition to this admirable series of indispensable 
reference volumes. M. Stevenson’s name is sufficient 
guarantee for the quality of the preface. The reproductions in 
black-and-white are adequate ; the colour reproductions less so. 
LAST LECTURES OF ROBERT FRY. With Introduction by 

Str KENNETH CLARK. (Cambridge University Press.) 21s. 
net. 

FIGURINES FROM SELEUCIA ON THE TIGRIS. By 
WILHELMINA VAN INGEN. (Oxford University Press.) 21s. 
net. 
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ART GOES ON 


BY THE EDITOR 


HATEVER Providence may have in store for us, 

W prudence has taken control of our lives with 
somewhat unsettling results. During the first 

days of the last war the cry was: Business as usual ! 
To-day it is: Safety first! We are not only having to 
consider actual, but also potential, perils. In that respect, 
it seems we have gone too far. It is, of course, for the 
Government to decide whether, as the days draw in, we 
shall have to confine our activities entirely to the few 
hours of daylight, but surely we might as well make the 
most of them. Instead, it seems businesses are “‘sand- 
bagged.”” The Antique Dealers’ Fair, to which normally 
a good part of this number of APOLLO would have been 
devoted is cancelled. Yet we have heard that some of 
our friends in the trade have been doing quite well, in 
spite of the Man of Destiny on the other side of the 
Channel. Maybe, of course, that we are witnessing the 
first scene in the first act of the Decline and Fall of 
Western Civilization; maybe not. It is, at any rate, 
more heartening to believe that we are putting a stop 
to the arbitrament of force, and that hereafter and soon 
sweet reasonableness will return. We should, therefore, 
hail it with delight if all who are concerned with the 
fine and decorative arts were carrying on as usual. So 
far as we can see nothing is gained by holding back. 
What will be, will be! If this be the beginning of 
the end of all things, nothing matters, and those of us 
who are able to do so may as well enjoy what they can, 
whilst they can, for we cannot “ take it with us.”” If, on 
the other hand, this is the beginning of a more rational 
world, as we hope and believe, then there is all the more 
reason for cultivating the Arts to show our confidence in 
our future. We would plead, therefore, for the reopening 
of all the galleries and museums, for the carrying on of 
business as usual everywhere, provided it does not 
interfere with the successful prosecution of the war. Art 
is created for the present by the present; to preserve its 
past for the future, in other words, for archzologists, 
historians, art-historians, connoisseurs and collectors is a 
laudable but sterile sentiment which in these grim times we 
can illafford. Even if, for the benefit of posterity, we wish 
to keep some of our most priceless possessions in safety, 
there are still a vast number of not quite so great works 
amongst them, perhaps things which have had less than 
their due, that could remain on view in public collections. 


ART NOTES 


When we penned the foregoing article we were not 
aware how bravely the artists and directors of art exhibi- 
tions were struggling to carry on. From information we 
have since been able to collect it would seem that October 
is, so far as modern artists are concerned, almost back 
to normal. 

THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 

The New English Art Club is holding an Exhibition 
at the R.B.A. Galleries. The N.E.A.C., since the recent 
death of its honorary secretary, Alfred Thornton, now 
under his successor, F. H. S. Shepherd, deserves pre- 


As for our living artists, that is to say, those agents who 
cater for our several sources of pleasure, it must be 
remembered that they do not depend upon peace or 
war, except in the purely physical sense. If a bomb drops 
on an artist it is the end of him, but not of art. Nor is 
art in itself a peaceful occupation. Leonardo could put 
as much thought into the construction of an armoured 
car as into the construction of a picture, and we are not 
at all sure that those of our painters who, when young, 
executed their war pictures in a spirit that rebelled as 
much against the Academy as against the enemy, we are 
not at all sure that they have during the years of so-called 
“‘ peace ” fulfilled their war-time promise. So we hope 
that the Government, whilst taking such good care of the 
“Old Masters,” is also finding work for the living ones. 
And we are here thinking not only of serious official 
records of this inspiring war, but also of the lighter side ; 
the ephemeral decoration of barracks and canteens and 
recreation rooms. We should like to see our artists of 
every kind conscripted, not to fight, but to keep up the 
spirits of the fighters, and of that far greater number*, 
the passive sufferers. For one person who has the time 
or inclination to read and study, there are a thousand 
who can gain enlightenment, profit, and pleasure from a 
glance at a picture or a cartoon. There is, or should be, 
plenty of scope for our living artists. 

As for others who, quite legitimately, seek for a 
respite, a temporary escape from the cares and worries 
of the day, those who cater for this public would be doing 
much more good if they made their treasures accessible 
instead of storing them away for safety. For, let there 
be no mistake, whenever this war is over and fought to 
a finish, the world will be financially so disorganized that 
no man can foretell what the money value of works of 
art will be. There may be a slump that will last for 
generations ; there may be a boom such as we have never 
yet witnessed. No one to-day can know. 

From no point of view, then, it seems to us, is any- 
thing gained by refraining from exhibiting, buying or 
selling works of art; ultimate gains or losses are to-day 
unpredictable—only the present moment is certain. 

Therefore, we say, let us take care of the moment ; 
the eternal takes care of itself. Art goes on. 





* Vide Polish War communiqués 


cedence, since it is our oldest “ revolutionary ’’ society— 
if we except the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. “ Its 
origin was "—in Thornton’s words, ‘‘a fresh wave of 
foreign influence in the person of a number of students 
who had worked in Parisian schools ; indeed, one of the 
titles suggested for the Club at a preliminary meeting 
was “‘ The Society of Anglo-French Painters.”” According 
to Thornton there was behind that “‘ wave ” the “‘ Newlyn 
School,” who had found their inspiration in the plein 
air painting of Bastien Lepage. Strangely enough, 
Bastien Lepage’s principles and those of the Pre- 
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Raphaelite Brotherhood seem to have been almost 
identical: ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelitism,’’ according to Ruskin, 
“ has but one principle : that of absolute uncompromising 
truth in all it does, obtained by working everything .. . 
from Nature and from Nature only. Every Pre-Raphaelite 
landscape background is painted to the last touch in the 
open air from the thing itself. Every Pre-Raphaelite 
figure, however studied in expression, is a true portrait 
of some living person.” 

We know how the Pre-Raphaelite works were in their 
time reviled on that account. We know also what hap- 
pened on the same account—truth to Nature—to the 
French and the Anglo-French, for example, to Degas and 
his ‘‘ Absinthe Drinker,” and to Sickert and his portrait 
of George Moore (now in the Tate Gallery), described by 
an outraged Academician as looking like ‘‘ an intoxicated 
mummy.” 

Sickert, Stanhope Forbes, MacColl, Rothenstein, 
Russell, are amongst the earliest members, happily still 
with us, but the N.E.A.C. now also includes artists so 
different in outlook as John, Ginner, J. K. Kirby, and 
Paul Nash. At the time of writing, the actual exhibitors 
in this show could not be ascertained, but it may amuse 
visitors to compare to-day’s “ fruits” with the original 
“tree” on which they have grown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY 

Of equal importance, though with an entirely different 
function, is the Contemporary Art Society, who are 
holding a show at the Leicester Galleries. Again we are 
at this moment unable to discuss the actual exhibits in 
this particular show, but the Society deserves all the 
support we can give it. It was founded in 1g10 to acquire 
the work of living artists by purchase or gift. The 
paintings, drawings, and sculpture which are the property 
of the Society are lent to various galleries and exhibitions, 
or form part of the Society’s Circulating Exhibition which 
tours the provinces. Eventually these works are pre- 
sented to the Tate Gallery, the British Museum, or one 
of the provincial museums. To the activities of this 
society we owe the acquisition for the nation of such 
important works as Sickert’s “‘ Ennui” and Augustus 
John’s ‘Smiling Woman,” and works by Wilson Steer, 
Stanley Spencer, Christopher Wood, Ben Nicholson, and 
many others. The selection depends on the person who 
is elected annually “‘ buyer,”’ as, for example, Sir Michael 
Sadler, Sir Edward Marsh, Sir Kenneth Clark, and Mr. 
John Rothenstein. The activities of the Society will there- 
fore be judged by future historians as evidence of “informed 
taste,” and I, for one, would give much to read what will 
be written in, say, 1999, about the taste of 1939 ! 


THe ASHMOLEAN Museum, feeling compelled to 
remove their most treasured possessions from the walls, 
have replaced them by an exhibition of their repro- 
ductions, and there may also be an exhibition of con- 
temporary art. 

THE RoyaL WATER Co.our Society are holding their 
usual exhibition at their new galleries in Conduit Street. 

The Ferens Art GALLERY, HULL, are holding an 
exhibition of contemporary French paintings. | 

At the GLYNN VIVIAN ArT GALLERY in Swansea can 
be seen an exhibition of contemporary French and Polish 
paintings and sculpture. 

At the ABERDEEN ART GALLERY members of the 


Camden Town Group and associated artists are showing 
paintings and drawings. The Camden Town Group, 
associated irrelevantly, but, curiously enough, through 
Sickert, with the Camden Town Murder, will be judged 
by posterity, we believe, to have been as significant as 
the N.E.A.C. 

Mr. Wyndham T. Vint, M.A., of Bradford, has lent 
his collection for exhibition to the SUNDERLAND PuBLIC 
Art GALLERY. The collection includes a mixed group of 
modern painters such as Sickert, Arnesby Brown, Wilson 
Steer, Sir William Nicholson, Meninsky, Gertler, Viaminck, 
Marchand, Eurich, Macbey, Roger Fry, R. O. Dunlop. 

R. O. Duntop, A.R.A., invited his friends, critics, 
and clients to his show of new paintings at the Reid and 
Lefévre Galleries with this modest apology for daring to 
“carry on.”” “‘ There is a degree of ‘ impersonalness ’ in 
works of art,” he says, “‘ which helps to take us out of the 
all too personal world in which we have to struggle at the 
moment. I trust that those who can find a few moments 
to visit this exhibition will feel benefited in spirit and be 
thus compensated for the trouble that may be involved 
in making the journey to the Gallery.” In a sense it is 
true that Dunlop’s work is “impersonal” as Nature ; 
but though he always aims at the emotional content of 
the colours he enjoys in Nature, their synthesis in his 
pictures is his very “* personal ”’ contribution. 

At HAvirax there will be a somewhat unique 
exhibition, that is to say, works by a family of artists, 
namely the late Charles Jagger, David Jagger, and Edith 
Jagger, consisting of sculpture and paintings. 

At the TOWNER GALLERY IN EASTBOURNE are to be 
seen a selection of works from this year’s Royal Academy. 

At KETTERING will be seen the “‘ Christianity in Art ”’ 
exhibition previously on show at Preston. 

At PorTsMouTH the exhibition of photographs of 
mural paintings previously shown in the Tate Gallery 
will be on view. We hope it will stimulate those whom 
it may concern to give decorative work to artists for the 
enjoyment of the many thousands now on active service, 
either as soldiers or as civilians. We must not think of 
mural paintings only in the terms of Raphael’s and 
Michelangelo’s. 

The Royat ACADEMY is, we understand, planning to 
follow its 1914 precedent by holding an Exhibition of 
Contemporary English Art for the benefit of the Red 
Cross and the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 

THE STAFFORD GALLERY, LTD., has also got together 
an influential honorary committee to sponsor an Art 
Centre at 13 St. James’s Place, S.W.1. 

THE STANDARD CATALOGUE OF PosTAGE STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD. 

With 7,638 Illustrations drawn exactly one-fourth the size 
of the original stamp. Thirty-ninth Edition, 1940. Whitfield 
King & Co., Ipswich, England. 

In view of the increasing popularity of stamp collect- 
ing and publicity given to the hobby by the approaching 
centenary of the postage stamp, this latest issue of Messrs. 
Whitfield King & Co.’s Standard Catalogue will be 
especially welcomed. It is simple, free from complications, 
and therefore particularly useful to the general collector. 
It contains a number of useful features ; amongst others 
the list of the Spanish Civil War issues, not so far, we 
believe, recorded in English catalogues. Messrs. Whit- 
field King’s prices also are most moderate, and record 
them down to halfpenny values. 
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REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send a full description and a Photograph or Drawir 


or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


E. 9. ARMS ON WORCESTER PORCELAIN WINE 
COOLER.—Arms: Or a bend engrailed vert, plain cotised 
sable, Hanbury ; in pretence, argent, three garbs within 
a double tressure flory counter flory gules. (Osgood). 
Crest : Out of a mural crown sable, a demi lion rampant 
or holding in the paws a battleaxe proper. 





This wine cooler is a later addition to a Chinese Yung- 
tcheng service believed to have been made about 1730 
for John Hanbury, of Coggeshall, a director of the South 


IN NO CASE MUST ThE ORIGINAL ARTICLE BE SENT. 


No charge is made tor es which will be inserted as soon as possible in Apo. 


Sea Caeeeee, who married about 1725 Hannah, daughte 
and heir of Obadiah Osgood. The arms in pretence ar 
similar to those of Comyn, whereas there appears to b 
no record of any arms used by the Osgood family. 

E. 7. ARMS ON LARGE OVAL SILVER ARK 
BADGE (No hallmark).—Arms: The Royal Arms o 
George III, surrounded by the Garter ribbon anc 
motto, flanked by sheaves of bulrushes, and in base 
water with floating flowers. 

This must certainly be an arm badge of one of the 
King’s Royal Bargemen of that period. Several noble 
families also used such badges for their watermen, 
notably Lawrence, 4th Earl Ferrers, the nobleman whc 
was hanged at Tyburn, May 5th, 1760, for killing his 
land-steward in a fit of temper. 

E. 8. ARMS ON ANONYMOUS JACOBEAN BOOK- 
PLATE, circa 1740.—Arms: Argent three bars sable, 
in chief three martles, Caryll; impaling azure a cross 
moline or, Molineux, the whole surmounted by a 
baron’s coronet. 

Supporters : Dexter, a Roman centurion, grasping a spear, 
and sinister, the figure of Ceres, holding a cornucopia. 
This is the plate of John Baptist Caryll, 3rd Lord Caryll 
of Durford, a Jacobite creation of January 29th, 1698-99. 
He was born in 1713, and was Secretary of State (1768- 
77) to Charles III, the Young Pretender, by whom he 
was created a Knight of the Thistle. He died at Dunkirk 
aged 74, March 7th, 1788, having married in 1738 
Dorothy Frances, younger daughter of William, 4th 
Viscount Molyneux. She died in November 1760. He 
succeeded his father and great uncle in 1736, but the 
peerage was not, of course, recognized in England. 


ART IN THE SALEROOM 


PICTURES AND PRINTS : FURNITURE 


S one would expect, unfortunately there are no dates of any 
As being held in October or November, though we under- 

stand that SoOTHEBY’s are hoping to commence at the end of 
the month. A sale of Antiques and Works of Art for the benefit 
of the Mansion House Red Cross Fund will be held at CHRIsTIE’s 
early in the New Year. Messrs. EAstwoop & Ho it of Mark Lane 
have to announce that their sale of antique and modern curios fixed 
for October 3rd-14th has had to be cancelled. We give a few 
interesting prices obtained in July which we were unable to insert 
in September, and shall give further prices obtained at the end 
of that month in our next issue. 


The sale by order of the trustees of the late Sir Henry 
Wellcome, held at Alford House, of Prehistoric and Ethnological 
specimens, formerly forming part of the celebrated Rosehall 
Collection, by HArRops on the roth and 11th July was suc- 
cessful and we give a few of the principal prices obtained. At 
present the demand for these early antiques is limited but it is 
hoped that the distribution of such a wonderful collection will 
result in greater interest being taken. A beautifully decorated 
black stone axe from Honduras, the decoration representing a 
human face, and a plain one fetched 10 guineas ; two stone Tikis, 
fine early specimens, 154 guineas; a large jade tiki, in greyish- 
grey stone, the eyes inlaid with mother o’ pearl, 54 in. high, 
22 guineas; another of heavier make, a very fine example, 
21 guineas. One of these antiquities was illustrated in the July 
number. A very old one, with inlaid pearl eyes, 6 in. long from 
New Zealand, 18 guineas; an adze of dark green jade, in ela- 
borately carved wooden handle, the decoration in the form of a 


PORCELAIN AND POTTERY 


: SILVER : OBJECTS D’'ART 


grotesque human figure, 17} in. long, New Zealand, 24 guineas ; 
and another of broader form, 11} in., 12 guineas. 


Mr. Randolph Hearst’s love for anything really old, not 
necessarily always beautiful, was insatiable, and his collection 
of prehistoric Babylonian and Egyptian antiquities, Greek vases, 
marble figures, bronzes, and ancient gold jewellery were sold at 
SOTHEBY’s on July 11th and rath. Considering their antiquity, 
prices obtained were a little disappointing, and purchasers were 
fortunate that the sale took place in July 1939. A stele, black 
granite, 23 in. high, XIIIth dynasty, £80; a limestone one of 
Shumar with rounded top, 2 ft. 10 in., from Abydos, XIXth 
dynasty, £68; a limestone false door, removed from a Mastaba 
tomb of the Old Kingdom at Sakkara, 37 in. high, Vth dynasty, 
£120; a limestone stele, bearing a scene of cattle in two registers, 
Vith dynasty, £180; part of an Egyptian stele in fine limestone, 
sculptured on both sides, XVIIIth dynasty, £410. 


The sale at CHRISTIE’s on July 24th of a mixed lot of pictures 
included two Leaders which have not yet returned to their old 
appreciation, realizing only £86 2s. and £69 6s., and another end 
of season sale on July 28th included some good pictures which 
were not overlooked: a Zoffany, “‘ Love in a Village,”” £241 Ios. ; 
a Pier Francesco Florentino, exhibited at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, £441; ‘‘ Battle Scene,” by Il 
Vecchietta, £367 10s.; a Thomas Gainsborough, ** Portrait of 
Mulgrave Constantine bie Phipps,” £588 (one can only suppose 
that too many pictures are coming on the market, as this price 
is not enough) ; and a J. Patinir, £220 ros. 
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